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and the Infanta Maria, a daughter of Philip III. So
much did this idea appeal to the English king that it
contributed to colour the whole of his foreign policy,
and while the vast majority of his subjects were
eager for him to intervene in the Protestant interest
in the great conflict of the Thirty Years1 War, he
hoped to obtain the restoration of his fugitive son-in-
law by means of mediation, and as a compensation
for the great honour which he proposed to confer
upon the Spanish royal house. Consequently he
gave Frederic much bad advice, with the best
intentions possible, assured him of the pacific and
gentle character of his enemies, and acquiesced in
the sequestration of the Palatinate, on the verbal
assurance of Gondomar that its restoration would be
the dowry of the Infanta. But in England the royal
policy was regarded as a base desertion of the cause
of Protestantism, and as Tilly and Spinola gained
success after success and expelled Frederic from
Bohemia and from his hereditary dominions, James
became more and more unpopular.

Meanwhile, from the very beginning of the reign,
the relations between the king and Parliament had
been more or less strained. In the initial session the
Commons had asserted their privileges, declaring
them, in their u Form of Apology," to exist by right,
not favour, and at the same time hinting to James
that he would not be treated with that consideration
which had marked their dealings with Elizabeth.
So persistent were they in the presentation of
grievances that the king determined to attempt to
rule without a parliament, and by means of u Imposi-